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ABSTRACT 

In designing a curriculum to assist children in 
learni ng English as a second language (ESL), a thorough understanding 
of the differences between the first and second languages is 
essential. With such an understanding, problems and concepts that may 
cause language interference and learning difficulties can be 
identified and an appropri ate . curt iculum that will best meet the 
needs of bilingual children can be designed. The recent low 
achievement of the children of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians is due in part to lack of English language skills for 
academic or personal communication. An ESL curriculum has been 
developed to enhance the children's English language competence while 
encouraging retention of the Choctaw language and Choctaw cultural 
traditions. A formal evaluation was performed through the 
administration of the Language Assessment Scales (LAS) to 50 
kindergarten through third-grade students twice a year over a 
three-year period. Through item analysis of the results, together 
with analysis of the children's speech and writing, phonological, 
morphological, syntactic, and semantic features in the two languages 
that were suspected of causing interference in English acquisition 
were identified and targeted in the curriculum, which is designed for 
three levels of English proficiency: non-English speakers, limited 
English speakers, and fluent English speakers. An intensive study of 
the Choctaw language and how it differs from English allowed the 
incorporation of instructional concepts aimed at enhancing the 
children's language skills affected by the absence or difference of 
particular structures in each language, and the concepts were 
selected based on the functional and meaningful applications of 
English in the children's environment. Appendices contain item 
analyses of LAS scores, a graph showing LAS totals for all schools 
for fall, 1983, by levels of proficiency, and a fold-out chart 
showing the ESL curriculum design for Choctaw children grouped by 
proficiency levels for the first through the fourth nine-week term. 
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The Choctaw language is tine speech of a particular 
ethnic , cultural group : the Choctau Indians . Research 
has^ shoun that cultural differences of minority language 
students influence second language acquisition . ( Krashtan , 
1981 j Robson, 1981) Young (1967) notes that "culture is 
more than a system of material and non -material elements 
that can bt. listed, catalogued and classified . . . In 
its totality, a cultural system 15 a frame of reference 
that shapes and governs one's picture of the uorld 
around him." (pp. 3-4) Therefore, the first 

consideration of this uorl< is to provide a perspective 
of the environment of the population under study, the 
Mississippi Band of Choctau Indians. Subsequently, 
selected linguistic features of the Choctau language are 
related to differences uith the English language. 
Recognition of these differences paves the uay for the 
desigr of a ourriculum uhich aims to eKPand and 
facilitate the acquisition of English (L2) by Choctau 
children. 



Introduction 

The Mississippi Band of Choctau Indians is 
comprised of eight communities uhich are spread over the 
east central part of Mississippi. The area has been 
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described as a rural, remote trust land that due to its 
rough clay-based land and its location in an 
economically depressed region of Mississippi, is 
isolated , barren , nonagr icultural and underdeveloped , 
(Fortune, 1985) There are approximately 5000 members of 
the tribe. Ninety percent are pure blood Choctaw and 
speak their native language fluently. The center of 
tribal government is located in Pearl River, a community 
near Philadelphia, Mississippi, There are a total of 
eight communities on the reservation . Each community 
has a community center anc a health clinic, with only 
six having a school. 

As uith other Indian tribes the Choctau reservation 
does not have a tax base from uhich to generate 
additional funds. Further, the reservation is located 
m a rural area of the state lohich has the louest per 
capita income in the Nation. Except for the recent 
efforts of Chief Phillip Martin and the tribal 
government to develop an industrial park which supports 
several industries , the economic picture for the Choctau 
peoole uould be quite bleak. Even uith the rise m 
employment, the Choctau people are heavily dependent 
upon the federal government for the funding of 
educational services , 

The schools on the reservation are operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs ( BIA ) . There are five 
elementary schools located m various communities and a 
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comprehensive K-12 school located at Pearl River, The 
Choctaw Department of Education, a tnbally developed 
and managed organization, is the recipient of several 
federally funded programs which are implemented in the 
BIP} schools. 

A primary "concern of the Choctaw Department of 
Education (CDE) is the persisting low academic 
achievement of the Choctaw children. In the recent 
Choctaw School Study an analysis of the children's 
California Achievement Test scores revealed that on the 
reading and language batteries the upper quartile 
students were showing only a three -fifth 5 of a year 
gain, while the lower quartile were achieving only two- 
fifths. A further look at the language patterns in the 
home indicates that eighty -four percent of the 
households reported speaking Choctaw and English while 
fifty-five percent speak only Choctaw, (Fortune, 1985) 
The lack of English fluency is also demonstrated by tine 
fact that ninety-eight percent of the children entering 
school are Non-English speakers as measured by the 
Language Assessment Scales (LAS), 

Although the lack of English fluency is not the 
only contributing factor to low student achievement, its 
influence cannot be ignored. Fortune (1982) states that 
several factors contribute to low achievement scores 
where the primary language of a student body is not the 
same as the majority culture. This language problem 15 
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confounded with other compensatory educaticn indicators 
such as poverty, broken homes, and lou parental 
education. In an attempt to help remedy this r.roolem the 
tribe applied For and received a Title VII grant to 
implement an intensive English as a Second Language 
(ESL) program. -Far th-a past three years the Choctau 
Department of Education has operated this grant for 
children enrolled in kindergarten through third grade in 
three of' the BIA elementary schools, 

According to the Title VII proposal, the Choctau 
children have an identified need for developing their 
language skills in order to be academically competitive 
and for their interpersonal communicative skills. 
"English proficiency will be described to students as a 
necessary competency for successfully living among a 
majority society whose language is not Choctaw , 
the value of English language proficiency as a means of: 

1) receiving the best possible education; 

2) being able to extract professional and consumer 
services; and 

3) being entertained via media." (Rogers 1S82 ) 
The purpose of the ESL program is to enhance the 

children's linguistic competence in English (L2) while 
at the same time encourage retention of Choctaw CL1) and 
their cultural traditions. "The decision to adopt an 
intensive ESL model as the bilingual model for Choctaw 
Bilingual Education was accompanied by a mandate that 
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the approach be integrated into the classes in a manner 
uhich does not devalue Choctau language and culture." 
(Rogers, 1982) The program has three primary components: 

1 ) Instruction ; 

2) Teacher training; and, 

3) Parent* involvement. 

The program staff consists of a director, a 
secretary, an Accountability Specialist, three ESL 
Speoialists, and three Home -School Coordinators. The 
Home -School Coordinators keep the community informed of 
activities taking place m the classroom. They provide 
assistance to parents 11 understanding the purpose of 
the ESL program, serve as translators for the ESL 
Specialists, ar.d coordinate monthly meetings. At these 
meetings the ESL Specialist- provide assistance to 
parents by offering strategies for helping their 
children improve their language skills. The Home-School 
Coordinators have the additional role of conducting 
culturally oriented activities m the classroom uhich 
provide opportunity for use cf Choctau (Li). 

The ESL Specialists conduct daily instruction in 
tine classroom. In addition they orovide regular 
classroom teachers uith materials and strategies used in 
second language acquisition for incorporation into the 
classrooms. The ESL Specialists also provide parents 
uith techniques for helping the children at home. They 
strive to oreate in the Parents an auareness of the 
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importance of developing the language <- kills for 
academic achievement and the need for parental 
involvement. The ESL Specialists are responsible for 
maintaining all pertinent student records. This 
includes j progress reports, individual assessments, 
IPLPs, computer • assisted instruction logs, parent 
training minutes, and, teacher training activities. 

Language Differences Between 
Choctaw and English 

One of the first things that became apparent to the 
ESL staff as the program started uas the lack of 
appropriate classroom instructional materials and the 
need for designing a curriculum that uould address the 
uniaue needs of the Choctaw children. There have been 
many studies on American Indian languages but very feu 
on the Choctau language. The feu studies on Choct^u 
primarily concentrate on structural analysis of tine 
language . Some studies have been done comparing Engl ish 
uith Choctau; however, most of this research ( le . 
McCardle & Walton, 1934) is in the field of speech. No 
attempt has been made to generate strategies for 
enhancing language skills in English by attacking the 
identified areas of weakness . 

One of the first steps toward designing a 
curriculum for Choctau children uas to study the Choctau 
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language. A comparison of Choctaw to English was made* 
to identify areas of dissimilarities causing language 
interference. Instruction^ concepts aimed at enhancing 
the children's language skills affected by the absence 
of,, or difference of, particular structures in Li and 
L2 were identified. Careful consideration uas given to 
the selection of these concepts due to the need for 
functional and meaningful <pplications of English in the 
children's environment as children need to experience 
the neu concepts and words that are introduced. In 
designing a curriculum for students using English as 
their second language it is vital t^at activities be 
conducive to experiential learning emphasizing natural 
language usage. 



Phonological Differences 



Several reasons can be given for the difficulties 
the children experience with the phonemes of English. 
The Choctaw language has some phonemes which are not 
present in the English language. fit the same time some 
of the sounds of the English language are absent in 
Choctaw. 

A look at the Mississippi Choctaw School 
Orthography, developed by the Bilingual Education for 
Choctaws of Mississippi (BECOM) , will 9ive the reader a 
better understanding of the symbols and sound 
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correspondences . (Lewis , 19Slj 



Letters Names 



A, 
B , 

c, 


a 

b 
c 


s 

ah 

ah halibxs 

bih 

<*ih 


F, 


f 


f ih 


H, 


h 


hih 


I, 


i 


lh 


Ii 
K, 


l 

u 

U 


✓ 

ih halibis 
Uih 


L , 


1 


lih 


7L, 


* 




M, 


rn 


mih 


N, 


n 


nih 


0, 


o 


oh 


9' 
P, 


o 
*» 

P 


oh halibis 
Dih 


s, 




sih 
£ih 


T, 


t 


tih 


Ui, 


U 


wih 


Y, 


y 


yih 



It can be observed from looking at the lxst, that 



Choctaw does not nave an equivalent, for the sounds of 
/th/, both voiced and unvoiced, /d/, ,'g/, /j/ f / r / t /v / f 
/x/, /z/, /$/, /X/ f /£/, /U/| and conversely, 
English does not have equivalents for *, or the nasal 
vowels (a, i, o). Considering that there is some 
dialectic variation, tnere will be some difference in 
pronunciation , 

Selected phonetic rules present in the Choctaw are 
(Nicklos, 1974; Broadwell, 1936): 

1) Before sh and ch, h has an sh off -glide. 

2) When one word encs in s ✓owel or h and the 
following word begins with a vowel, a 
contraction may occur . 

3) Some sounds are lost in some predicate 
expressions and phrases. 

4) A word may begin with a long or short vowel, or 
a consonant followed by a vowel. No word begins 
with two consonants except through deletion. 

5) Any short vowel may end a word, but, no long 
vowel may end a word. 

6) With soma exceptions only nouns may end with a 
consonant (p, k, f, s, sh, h, n, 1) where s, n, 1 
are rare. 

7) An h may assimilate to a preceding or following 
p , t , or k . 

8) Initial h may be lost, especially if followed by 
a . 
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9) There is a tendency for all vowels in a word to 
be the sa« 

As the Choctau child 1= introduced to the English 
sound system some problems are experienced when 
producing several consonant sounds (McC*rdle i< Walton, 
19B4) : 

1) Neither /th/, voiced or unvoiced, are present 
in the Choctau sound system. Instead they 
have /Z/ which causes the students to distort 
cr substitute botn /th/ sounds, 

2) Devoicing of final consonant sounds; 

3) Devoicing of initial /•✓/ and 'z/\ 

4) Lateralization of fricatives </s/./z/)j ana, 

5) Dental production of alveolar rounds . 

The data collected from language sarrc and 
students' performance on the LAS sections on minimal 
Pairs and phonemes suoports the argument that these 
Phonological differences in the two languages are 
interfering with the child's auditory discrimination and 
therefore production of these phonemes. What often 
happens is that the child either distorts the sound, as 
is frequently the case uith /th/, or substitutes these 
sounds uith the more familiar phonemes as they appear 
in his/her language — as it is the case uith /th/ also 
being substituted uith /f/ or /s/. In other instances 
these phonological differences will account for 
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morphological mistakes. Failure to hear -Pinal /s/ sound 
will cause the child's spe«=jh to be devoid of plurals. 
Failure to hear final /d/ causes failure to recognize 
simple past tense of regular verb? (e.g. walk, walked ) 
aurally. 

The complexity of tine sound changes in Choctaw, 
such as the affixation process ana the internal changes, 
can be another reason for "the child's substitution of 
particular phonemes of English, 

It is probable that some of these errors are not 
detected and corrected because there is an absence of 
correct models at home. In addition the regular 
classroom teacher has no training in identifying these 
problems or in how to provide guidance for correction J 
"Instructional techniques are not coordinated with trie 
curriculum nor with the pupils' needs . , . The students 
are taught by a myriad, of instructional techniques 
depending on the teacher rather than need . . , " 
(Fortune , 1985 p. 129) 



Morphological Differences 



Choctaw shares certain morphological character- 
istics with other American Indian languages, As J.D. 
Fletcher (1983) noted in his survey: 

1) American Indian languages use inflections 
widely to indicate the syntactic role of 
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words . 

2) Noun modifiers m American Indian 
languages 3re represented by inflections 
in nouns . 

. Some specific aspects of Choctaw morphology are 
noted here as it, may oe helpful in contrasting these to 
Una different, forms as they exist in English. 

The Choctau language depends on affixation and 
internal change for the different forms of words. The 
different functions of uords m a sentence will be 
determined by either a prefix, an infix, or a suffix. 
The order of these changes depends on the function of 
the words in the sentence. (Nicklas, 1S74) 

1) Personal Pronouns: There are two kinds: 
Independent- uses no and shno , and dependent, 
The dependent cannot stand alone as words and 
are added to other words. Each set of 
pronouns has its own function uith verbs and 
adjectives : 

a) Passive -used with nouns, verbs and 
adjectives. When used uithi adjectives 
it uill indicate the subject and also 
the subject of verbs denoting 
involuntary acts . 

b) Free Dative -used uith ^erbs to indicate 
the person for whom something is done. 

c) Possessive-used as a substitute for a 
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noun uith a possessive prefix. 
cJ) Bound Dative -used for the person to 

uhom something is transmitted- -prefixed 

to verbs and some adjectives . 
e) Active- this is used to indicate the 

subject of verbs. 
There is no distinction of gender in the 
third person singular. 

Choctau does net have a passive voice. 
Nouns: The diminutive is formed from a 
compound the second element being oshi/ 

G51 . 

a) Possessives are indicated by prefixes. 

b) Nouns of orientation i top -pakna , bcttom- 
nota, front- tikba, back- anshaka, 
behind- anshaka ) take passive prefixes. 

Uerbs : 

a) Passive verbals may be formed from 
some active verbs by infixing -1 or 
replacing -li uith -a or both; (e.g. 
amo (to gather a crop) almo; bashli - 
basha (to gash ) auashli (to fry ) 
aluasha ) 

b ) The active forms are transitive or 
causative verbs, while tha passive 
f orms may be verbs in some cases , 
adjectives in some cases , and either 
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verbs or adjectives in others. 

c) The auxiliary verbs are used to express 
the starting, stopping, and finishing 
of some action. 

d) The negative verb forms are para- 
• Phrastic or inflected. 

6) Articles- The term article is used for 
morphemes and combinations of morphemes 
which can translate the English words "a", 
"an", "the-, "this", "that". The articles 
take subject case (use of the suffix -t) , 
the object case (use of suffix -n), the 
nominative case (use of suffix -sh), and 

a contrastive article o. 

7) Conjunctions- They are like the articles 
in form. The form used depends on how far 
apart the two events Happened. 

8) Comparison- It is expressed by the suffix 
-lawinchi for sameness or equality; to 
express difference the suffix -mla is 
used . 



Syntactic Features 



Several differences between Choctaw syntax and 
English syntax possibly account for problems encountered 
by the children in the process of English acquisition: 
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1) In the Choctaw language the primary word order 
13 Subject-Object-Verb. In English the primary 
word order is Sub ject-Verb -Object . This may 
account for some of tine difficulty that Choctaw 
children have in differentiating aurally 
questions and statements . 

2) Prepositions in Cnoctau are postpositions 
affixed to tine words they modify. Therefore? 
idiomatic expressions dealing uith prepositions 
in the English language are problematic to the 
Choctau speaker. 

3) The mode in Choctau is essential in that it will 
determine the type of affix the verb will take: 

a) Imperative mode u=es ho-, oh-, hoh-; 

b) Prohibitive mode uses ish- and -nna or hash- 
and -nna; 

c) Polite requests or suggestions use -k ma; 

d) A threat uses -k mak allah; and, 

e) The form for "Let* uses k- na. 

4) The agreement is determined by tine personal 
affin. 



Semantics 



The importance of determining th« difference in the 
forms of words is expressed by Young (1967), u The 
structural -grammatical features of a language, and the 
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characteristic pattern in which they reflect the world 
of its speakers, constitute a framework that changes 
much more slowly; structural, grammatical features are 
analogous, in this context, to the fundamental elements 
of a culture- -its institutions of religion, social and 
political organization, and values," (p,3) Having this 
notion helps one understand some of the resistance that 
is experienced from parents as their children learn a 
second language. It also helps in understanding the 
difference in meaning that speakers of different 
languages extract from the sarr.a expression. Young 
(1*367) comments that different, points of view will 
result from men's different systems. He cites an 
example of two men describing a scene in which the way 
their cultural communities conceive the uorld will 
determine tine selection of appropriate tarms in their 
respective language. One may describe a forest as the 
salient feature of the landscape without a description 
of what composes it, whereas the other roan describes it 
in terms of the different types of trees. In a similar 
way for many cultures the world is viewed in more 
general, communal ways rather than detailed and 
individualistic , 

On the other hand it, is interesting to see how the 
media, present forms of entertainment, and Choctaw 
interaction with speakers of English, are creating a 
need in the children to expand their knowledge of L2 . 
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The culture of the majority society is influencing their 
world as witnessed by the invasion of modern technology 
in the 9ame5 that the children want to play and the toys 
they want to have. 

„ In teaching lexicon it is important to recognize 
that when dealing uith translations from one language 
into another there may be concepts that cannot be 
translated word by word. In modern Choctaw many words 
are borrowed from the English oecause there are no words 
in Choctaw that have equivalent meanings. These words 
correspond primarily to the technological aspect of the 
majority culture (e.g. television, microwave oven, 
rocket, etc). 

When translating from English into Choctaw careful 
consideration must be given to the concepts which words 
describe. For example: amo has been translated as "to 
gather (a crop)". ft native speaker will quickly point 
out that a distinction of crops is necessary. One can 
speak of "gather ing ■ a crop of berries or cotton using 
the word amo , which connotes the motion of "picking"; 
however, the use of the word amo to describe the process 
of "pulling" corn would not make sense. The proper word 
for harvesting corn would be kawi which describes the 
process of "pulling" the ear from the corn stalk. 
Conversely, when translating from Choctaw into English 
one must show extreme care in order to preserve the 
original meaning. Therefore, in teaching lexicon, it is 
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extremely important that the context of the situation be 
taken into consideration. This can be done using ample 
illustrations and language experience activities. 



A Language Sample 
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The following is a sample of a creative writing 
assignment from a Fluent English Speaking (LAS; Level 4) 
third grade child. After being given a magazine picture, 
the child uas asked to urite a description of uhat he 
sau in the picture. This sample uas selected because it 
is representative of several mistakes exhibited in the 
children's speech and uniting. kc*ry 



tA « .l',ci~r<+ loo & Vk c — a _£ ,'/ ^ r -J'^iSi 



>fwo «.y^a*fg .^e«^»/«. .J»V/i« fads 
fate -Af$i ' I**** -.colfi/tq a**d . 

iO f>< „younj f Gap It .w+r \*if:>"y at 

.0/1 4-f*+ Coff*-*- -+AbL*> A*& & faa* 

Var^j/V'Vaj -by — jM« i*jtif -AjkL _ifct* Ja*^ ' 

W<U M*u And -jhtt, _&9nr\» _/W far *ho& 

J5 off A<<- £e*1. 

First notice the choice of the word "sau - instead 
of the uord ■looked". For English speakers "looked* is 
the right choice due to the subtle difference in meaning 
of the two uords. The uord "see - represents the 
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movement of the eyes to a particular point. The 
perception and analysis of the object is the focus. The 
word "look" connotes a broader meaning. It suggests the 
movement of the eyes toward something. When the child 
uses "sau" instead of "looked" a deeper sense of the 
meaning of the -action is expressed but the choice does 
not appear as correct usage. 

Second, the use of the article "a" indicates a 
slight difference in meaning. One would expect the use 
of the article M the u which determines that the student 

is looking at a particular picture , the one given him, t 
rather than any picture in general. This indicates a 
more indefinite use than a general u=e. 

Third, the student writes that he is going "to tell 
it H rather than "talk about it" . Even though he 
omitted "about", his choice of "tell" rather than 
"talk" is more accurate in conveying the meaning of what 
he is going to do . "Tell u expresses the idea of 
narrating or relating one's thoughts in a repertoriel 
manner whereas "talk" refers more to a conversation. 

Fourth, the semantic values of the child's language 
play an important role in uhat appears to be a 
diversion from the English speaker's customary use of 
words. The concrete meaning of words rather than the 
abstract seems to be grasped easier by the children. 



This is often the 



case 



when 



presented with idiomatic 



expressions. In particular the use of prepositions in 
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idiomatic expressions of the English language creates 
unique problems for the Choctau child. 

For example, in the second line the final "s" in 
the uord "looks" i- cmit\ed and in che fourth line the 
final "s" in the plural "adults" is omitted. It uas 
noted earlier in the paper that one of the phonological 
features in Choctau is that u-th some exceptions only 
nouns end in a consonant. and M s" is very rare. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that the failure in 
Producing final "s" m speech uill be exhibited m 
writing since these two skills are expressive language 
and closely related. As in this case, many phonological 
problems uill create morphological problems. 

The use of "one girl" and "one boy" rather than "a 
girl and a boy" is related to the morphological feature 
of Choct3u in which the number is affixed to the noun 
differentiating one, and specifying a plural, of two or a 
plural of more than tuo (and not the general "they u in 
uhich it can refer to tuo or more than tuo uith no 
distinction ) . 

The final n s° in the plural "adults" is omitted as 
in the example discussed above. Note the spelling for 
the uord "people - as "peaple" uhich could be caused by 
the phonological absence of the phoneme in 
the Choctau. The use of M uas u on the tenth line of the 
text, could be attributed to the influence of the 
Southern Nonstandard English and Black English, The 
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omission of the article before the word "picture" and 
the incorrect use of the article w a u before co€€bb in 
the eleventh line is a very common mistake in the 
children's speech and writing. As noted earlier the 
articles in Choctaw are indicated by suffixes and not 
individual words as in English, The repeated use of the 
conjunction H and M is another noticeable feature of the 
children s speech and writing. 

Forma 1 Eva luation 



The Language Assessment Scales (De Avila L Duncan, 
1932; Fcrrns A and B) was administered to fifty students 
in kindergarten through third grade in the soring and 
fall of each of the oast three years. The LAS was chosen 
because it uas developed with a sound theoretical and 
empirical base in first and second language acquisition 
theory. However, it is acknowledged that the LAS makes 
no attempt to assess the child's total communicative 
competence across the multiplicity of sociolinguistic 
contexts that comprise thie total language usage, (De 

Avila & Luncan, 1981) EvenU\ouull the LAS is not a 

J 

diagnostic test, it was felt that an item analysis would 
be an appropriate use of the test data. Further, the 
item analysis of the LAS was used only in aggregated 
form and not for individual assessment. 

An analysis of the LAS scores SiJLj)j>Or*fcs our belief 
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that the different linguistic features between Choctaw 
and English may cause language interference in the 
acquisition of English The following is a summary of 
the item analysis. Listed in the appendix are charts 
detailing these results. 

A comparison between the scores of Non -English 
speakers (NES ) and Fluent-English spea' ars (FES) in the 
"Minimal Pairs" section of the LAS shows tttat ever, 
though the number of incidences in which phonemes 
are missed has decreased in the FES group, a 
disproportionately high number of FES students still 
have a problem with Certain (W^, The 
Presence of Phonemes m Choctaw which are absent 

in English accounts for some of the distortion and 
substitution exhibited by the children's speech. 

An analysis of the reproduction of phonemes reveals 
that there is a relationship between the children's 
failure to discriminate betueen the phonemes aurally and 
their reproduction of the phonemes. Often the English 
sounds which are absent from the Choctaw become either 
distorted or replaced with more familiar Choctaw sounds, 
For example i the /th/ sound, either voiced or unvoiced, 
is usually distorted and the more familiar /X./ sound, 
present in Choctaw is substituted for the English 

/th/ sound. 

An analysis of the "Lexicon" section of the LAS 
confirms the expectation that only relevant, meaningful 
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vocabulary words can be recalled. The highest frequency 
of missed items on the lexicon section were by students 
in the NES group. This is partially explained by the 
fact that the children's experience with English at the 
NES level is very limited. For the majority of the 
children the need for English 15 minimal prior to 
attending school, Consequently, their English 

vocabulary is quite limited. The names of food items 
and household items are missed most frequently while 
words from the technology of the majority society, like 
train and bicycle, are rarely missed. This finding 
stresses the importance of the experiential background 
of children in acquiring the second language. 

The items missed most frequently by the children in 
the "Comprehension 11 section of the Lm5 , confirms the 
belief that the linguistic differences between the two 
languages account tor a majority of the language us ge 
errors. An analysis of this section is more difficult 
because of the confounding effects of the phono- 
logical, syntactical, and morphological differences in 
the two languages. Nevertheless, the previous knowledge 
of Choctaw features helps to explain the high frequency 
with which some items are missed It is apparent that 
many of the same areas causing problems in receptive 
language, are causing problems in expressive language. 

In summary, an analysis of the LAS 6o|>pc>r-b; earlier 
research findings. (McCardle L Walton, 1984; Fletcher, 
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1983; Nick las, 1974; eroaduell , 1931): 



I. Phonological 

1. Final stop devoicing for /d/ and /b/ ; 

2. Frontal placement for fricatives: 

3. Lateralization of fricatives; and, 

4. Devoicinc) c f initial and final /z/ and /v/. 
II. Morphological 

1. No final /s/ for tiie formation of plurals; 

2. Different form of negatives; 

3. Different forms for possessive, objective, 
and subjective pronouns; and. 

4. Choctau does not have a passive voice. 
III. Syntax 

1. Different uord oraer in sentence 
construction (i.e. Sub ject-Verb-Ob ject in 
English becomes Sub ject -Object- v*erb in 
Choctau) ; and , 

2. Idiomatic expressions are problematic . 

The supporting data obtained from an analysis of 
the LAS and the analysis of samples of the children's 
speech and uritmg suggests that ernohasis be placed on 
the objectives of the curriculum that deal uith: 

1) Auditory discrimination and production of 
phonemes that do not exist in Choctau; 

2) Auditory discrimination and production of final 
consonants and consonant clusters; 
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3) Use of singular and plural noun forms; 

4) Use of the third person singular; 

5) Auditory discrimination and production of 
minimally contrasting vouel pairs and minimally 
contrasting consonant pairs; 

6) Use of verb tense forms ; 

7) Use of articles and conjunctions 



Developing the Curriculum 

In developing the curriculum an extensive study of 
the Choctau language uas conducted in order to identify 
particular differences betueen Choctau (LI; and English 
(L2). These differences uere suspected of causing 
language interference in the acquisition of English, hs 
a result of these studies and many hours of classroom 
instruction a design for an ESL curriculum has been 
developed . 

The goal of the ESL curriculum is that the children 
develop "English proficiency in both basic interpersonal 
communicative skills and in cognitive /academic language 
proficiency through ESL uithin a bilingual prcgram. " 

(Rogers, 1982) As a result of ESL training it is 
expected that limited English proficient students uill 

"acquire content Unouledge appropriate to their age and 
grade level at the same time that they are developing 
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the English language skills necessary to perform 
suocassf ully in a full English academic setting." 
(Rogers , 1982 ) Therefore , the objective of the ESL 
program is that the children uill be able to: 

1) Discriminate and utilize the phonemes of 
English? 

2 ) Understand the meaning and distribution of 
English morphemes; 

3) Require a functional English lexicon, 

4) Incorporate English lexicon into expressive 
strings ; 

5) Synthesize these linguistic features into 
meaningful discourse; and, 

6) Develop confidence in English usage through the 
methods of teaching English as a Second 
Language . 

When a student enters tine ESL program he/she is 
placed in one of three instructional modes: (1) Non- 
English Speaker (NES), (2) Limited English Speaker 
(LES), or (3) Fluent English Speaker (FES). The 
placement of the student is based upon the following 
considerations ; 

1) ESL Specialist assessment of the student's 
English proficiency ; 

2) Results from the Language Assessment Scales j 

3) Srade placement; 

4) Classroom teacher assessment; and, 
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5) Parent interview. 

The curriculum for the ESL program was built around 
tinree instructional modes: NES , LES , and FES . The Non- 
English Speakers (NES) instructional mode was designed 
for children who have very limited English proficiency. 
These students usually test at Level 1 or 2 on the 
Language Assessment Scale (LAS) and are generally 
kindergarten students. For the NES students the major 
focus is on the receptive skills for listening. The 
concepts are introduced primarily at the knowledge 
level . When introducing the English sound system to the 
child, a functional lexicon is provided and attempts are 
made to create language experiences in which the child 
recalls what he/she has learned. The child thien produces 
the sounds crally. In this riBnner a need for tine use of 
the language has been created and language has become 
functional . 

The second instructional mode, the Limited English 
Speakers (LES), was designed for children wno have some 
command of English but still have difficulty under- 
standing and using the English language . These students 
usually test at Level 3 on the LAS. The majority of the 
students in this instructional mode are first and second 
grade students. In this mode the English alphabet and 
sounds are taught. Decoding and encoding is also 
introduced. This is done in the context of situations 
that are meaningful such as stories, word games, 
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Computer Assisted Instruction fCfil), and neu vocabulary. 
At this level listening skills continue to be 
emphasized, although the major focus is on speaking. 
The children are continually encouraged to express their 
thoughts orally. This is often practiced during 
conversation periods uhsre the children share their 
feelings uith each other and discuss recent personnel 
experiences. This activity provides the children with 
opportunities to combine receptive skills uith 

expressive language. In this manner functional and 
meaningful discourse in English (L2) is expanded beyond 
traditional 1 classroom instruction. 

The third instructional mode uas designed for the 
Fluent-English Speakers (FES). Students in this 
instructional mode can understand and speak English uith 
a fair amount of proficiency; houever, thay need 
additional English instruction. Students taught in this 
instructional mode are generally second and third grade 
students. Activities are designed to encourage the 
students to read and extract information for 
comprehension. Stories are read and personal 
situations are discussed uith emphasis being placed on 
listening for details Emphasis is also given to the 

skill of creative writing by presenting activities in 
the classroom that generate responses conducive to the 
communication of observations, feelings, analysis, and 
synthesis . 
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The creativity of the ESL Specialist in generating 
materials is important. The materials available on the 
market have to be adapted at times according to the 
children's needs. An important aspect, to consider is 
that materials and instruction Should p~ou.de -H^e children 
opportunities -Vo experience. the language. The 

activities should be functional and should lead to a 
meaningful discourse. In implementing the curriculum 
varied materials are used which facilitate both the 
receptive and expressive language skills' development. 
Currently in use .\n the classrooms are computers , 
language masters, records, games, 'JCRs , teacher -made 
materials and textbooks. 

The general concepts induced m the design of the 
curriculum used in the Choctsw ESL program are presented 
in the attached charts. Each instructional mode is 
designed to enable tine children to: 

1) Discriminate between minimal pairs; 

2) Reproduce alphabet; 

3) Sight read words, phrases, and sentences; 

4) Listen to, understand, and repeat sounds, words; 
phrases, and sentences; 

5) Distinguish questions from statements; 

6 ) Make affirmative/negative statements , questions , 
commands , requests , suggestions ; 

7) Use tag questions and short/complete answers; 

8) Answer and ask questions in all persons and 
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tenses ; 

9) Understand and use subjective, objective, and 
possessive pronouns ; 

10) Distinguish gender-, person, and number of 
subjective, objective, and possessive pronouns; 

11) Understand and use demonstratives; 

12) Understand and make sentences using modals; 

13) Understand and make questions uith "Who", 
"What", "Where", "When", 'Hod much", ' Hou many • , 
and "Whose"; 

14) Understand and use correctly singular and plural 
nouns, present participles used as subjects, and 
possessive nouns j 

15) Understand and use correctly possessive, 
predicate, demonstrative, prenommal, sequential, 
comparative and superlative adjectives; 

16) Understand and use correctly adverbs of 
frequency, prepositions of direction and place; 

17) Understand and use correctly contractions; 

18) Understand and use correctly conjunctions; 

19) Recogni-e synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms; 

20) Identify and use correctly names of colors, 
names of shapes, names for numbers 1-100, body 
parts, verbs of the five senses, names of 
people, names of objects, careers, names of 
animals, names of means of transportation, names 
of foods, names or' clothing, names of rooms in a 
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house, calendar vocabulary, names of 

prepositions of place, direction, and time; 

21) Describe characteristics, emotions, quantity; 

22) Comprehend, reproduce, and answer questions 
about stories read aloud or silently j 

23) Follow spot-ten and written directions; and, 

24) Synthesize the above phonemic, lexical, and 
structural aspects in social conversation and 
academic situations with competence and self- 
confidence . 

In conclusion, in designing a curriculum to assist 
children in acquiring English as a second language a 
thorough understanding of the differences between the 
first language ar j the second language is essential. 
With such an understanding, problem-, and concepts that 
may cause language interference and learning 

difficulties can be identified. Once these are 
understood an appropriate curriculum can be designed 
that will best meet the needs of bilingual children. 
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ITEM ANALYSIS OF LAS SCORES 



N=50 

MINIMAL SOUND PAIRS 



RAW SCORE PERCENT 
INCORRECT CORRECT INCORRECT CORRECT 



tbPtCIALLY- SPECIALLY 


30 


20 


60 


40 


WHETHER- WEATHER 


24 


26 


48 


52 


PEE1--PILL 


22 


28 


44 


56 


VhnY-BERRY 


19 


31 


38 


62 


MOB-MOP 


19 


31 


38 


62 


DEEP-DIP 


18 


32 


36 


64 


ofcND-SENT 


15 


35 


30 


70 


TUCM-HCM 

1 HtN-UhN 


15 


35 


30 


70 


mot n«Mnt n 


13 


37 


26 


74 


OHUP-UHUP 


13 


37 


26 


74 


PATM-PAV 


11 


39 


22 


78 


RICE-RISE 


11 


39 


22 


78 


FIVE-FIVE 


10 


40 


20 


40 


THUMB-THUMP 


10 


40 


20 


80 


PET -PAT 


10 


40 


20 


80 


YES-JESS 


10 


40 


20 


90 


THEM-THEM 


9 


41 


18 


82 


TEN-TAN 


9 


41 


18 


82 


SING-SINK 


8 


42 


16 


84 


THIN-TIN 


8 


42 


16 


84 


CHAIN-CHAIN 


8 


42 


16 


84 


RANG-RANG 


7 


43 


14 


86 


HOP-UP 


7 


43 


14 


86 


COLD-GOLD 


7 


43 


14 


86 


B*CK-BACK 


6 


44 


12 


88 


YELLOW- YELLOW 


5 


45 


10 


90 


MEAT-MEAT 


5 


45 


10 


90 


SET-SET 


4 


46 


8 


92 


HIT-HIT 


4 


46 


8 


92 


SPUN-SPUN 


4 


46 


8 


92 
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ITEM ANALYSIS OF LAS SCORES 

N«50 

PHONEMES 



RAW SCORE PERCENT 
INCORRECT CORRECT INCORRECT CORRECT 



TH*"THING,KATHY., THIN 
TH THIS, FATHER, FURTHER 
B RIB, CRAB, TUB 
D TOAD, FOOD, GOOD 
Z PEAS, BOYS, BUSY 

V VERY, RIVERS MOVING 
IY BEET, NEED, FEED 

U- LUCK, HUGGED, BUG 
G BAG, GUM, GOOD 
P PAINT, PIG, PARK 
HW WHITE, WHITE, WHEAT 
AE BAD, SAT, MAT 

CHEAP, CHEWED, CHOCOLATE 

Y YES, YARD, YELLOW 
«C STOP, SNAIL, SPIN 
I HILL, BIT, CHIP 

E BED, LET, PET 
H HAM HAT HOT 



39 



31 


19 


62 


38 


25 


25 


50 


50 


22 


28 


44 


56 


18 


32 


36 


64 


14 


36 


28 


72 


10 


40 


20 


80 


/ 


43 


14 


86 


6 


44 


12 


88 


6 


44 


12 


88 


5 


45 


10 


90 


4 


46 


8 


92 


4 


46 


8 


92 


4 


46 


8 


92 


3 


47 


6 


94 


3 


47 


6 


94 


2 


48 


4 


96 


2 


48 


4 


96 


1 


49 


2 


98 
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ITEM ANALYSIS OF LAS SCORES 

N = ll 

PHONEhES 
(NES LEVEL) 

RAW SCORE PERCENT 
INCORRECT CORRECT INCORRECT CORRECT 



TH~THING,KATHY,THIN 


10 


1 


91 


9 


TH THIS, FATHER, FURTHER 


10 


1 


91 


9 


B RIB, CRAB, TUB 


7 


4 


64 


36 


0 TOAD, FOOD, GOOD 


6 


5 


55 


45 


P PAINT, PIG, PARK 


5 


6 


45 


55 


V VERY, RIVERS, MOVING 


5 


6 


45 


55 


Z PEAS, BOYS, BUSY 


4 


7 


36 


64 


U LUCK, HUGGED, BUG 


4 


7 


36 


64 


G BAG, GUM, GOOD 


3 


8 


27 


73 


C* CHEAP, CHEWED, CHOCOLATE. 


3 


8 


27 


73 


IY BEET, NEED, FEED 


3 


8 


27 


73 


AE BAD, SAT, HAT 


3 


8 


27 


73 


HW WHITE. WHITE, WHEAT 


3 


8 


27 


73 


sC STOP, SNAIL, SPIN 


2 


9 


18 


82 


Y YES, YARD, YELLOW 


2 


9 


18 


82 


E BED, LET, PET 


2 


9 


18 


82 


I HILL, BIT, CHIP 


i 

.*• 


10 


9 


91 


H HAM, HAT, HOT 


1 


10 


9 


91 
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ITEM ANALYSIS OF LAS SCORES 



N-20 

PHONEMES 
<FES LEVEL) 



RAW SCORE PERCENT 
INCORRECT CORRECT INCORRECT CORRECT 



TH 


THIS, FATHER, FURTHER 


6 


B 


RIB, CRAB, TUB 


5 


TH" 


THING, KATHY, THIN 


5 


0 


TOAD, FOOD, GOOD 


4 


Z 


PEAS, BOYS, BUSY 




y 


- YES, YARD, YELLOW 




G 


BAG, GUM, GOOD 




V 


VERY, RIVERS, MOVING 




HW 


WHITE, WHITE, WHEAT 




U 


LUCK, HUGGED, BUG 




IY 


BEET, NEED, FEED 




I 


HILL, BIT, CHIP 


0 


H 


HAM HAT HOT 


0 


•C 


STOP, SNAIL, SPIN 


0 


E 


BED, LET, PET 


0 


AE 


BAD, SAT, MAT 


0 


C~ 


CHEAP, CHEWED , CHOCOLATE 


0 


P 


PAINT, PIG, PARK 


0 



14 


30 


70 


15 


25 


75 


15 


25 


75 


16 


20 


80 


19 


5 


95 


19 


5 


95 


19 


5 


95 


19 


5 


95 


19 


5 


95 


19 


5 


95 


19 


5 


95 


20 


0 


100 


20 


0 


100 


20 


0 


100 


20 


0 


100 


20 


0 


100 


20 


0 


100 


20 


0 


100 
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0.7 



TOTAL ALL SCHOOLS 



i 



EMO 



£5 

fa 
O 



□ 



0.6 - 



58% 




o.a - 



0.1 - 



0 



NES-1 
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10% 



15% 




LES 



FES -4 



LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT SCALES 
| FALL 1083 (N=lll) 



2:£ 

.J2BIEIJIEBJ 

FES-5 



J 
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I^ISL OssHCUUff 0ESI6K H» CHQCTRM CHIUBQf IN GSfttSS K 
(1st NM-iCIK TOO 



^-ggLiy — 


; Subjective 


I Preimrit tima : tr<«»*+.£. . • rv a. 




OGrsjaladoe/flaeal U 


! Pronouns 

1 


| (Habitual) 


: Faailu 

J 


t with 
*Hho* 


. ■ wwwiv . uoior 
! fVonouna J Recognition 


i Prepositions 
: of 
Plaea 


• Pronunciation 
: Final CsJ.CbJ 

: cthj 


! Identify 
• Objects 


: Count 
5 Objects 


! Recognize Numbers : Heme Numbers 

; i 


* Crest ingjs 


Leave* 
Takings 


Recognition > 


5 Identify 

: Stir-t 

Others 

Identify i 


Pronouns 


• Graetinga 


Takings 


1 Identify : Describe 
Family : Home 
Nambers I Activities 


! ft-asent 
Progressive 


: Identify Room 
In The Housa 


! Questions 
Mith 
•Whet" 


Simple 
Answers; 
yes -no 


.Uist.ingui.hing ; Identify 4aa*/ 
j Between Real Object* ! Different 
: -People and Pictures : Objects and 
Of The. j Shapaa 


Kaaa 

! Letters 
Of The 
Alphabet 


I Identify 
5 Capital 
* Letters 


(Implication - 

Analysis/ 
Commv i est i on) 


Clothing * 
For 

Oifferent S 
Heather 


baa Of 
Posaessive 
Nouns (■*;'■> : 


Usa Of i 
Possessive! 
Pronouns J 


Questions ! 

With : 

•Whose* J 


Punctuation! Determiners 
Cia. . # S 

? : : i > : : 


Paragraph 

Structure : 


Recognize And 
Us* Present 
Progressiva In ! 
Listening And 
Reading 


use u? ^resent ! 
Progressive* 
In Conversation: 
And Wr-.ting J 


Compound 
Subjects : 


Predicate Adjectives! Describe 

! Situations : 


Conjunctiona , 
•Because* , 
•Since* 


Oascriba) 
' e* suns 











BL CUSICUUft 0ES1CN FOB CHQCTW OULOBEW IN CBfCES K 
CM NINEHCDC TERM) 




(Coeprohension/ 
Recognition) 

ENGLIS 
SPEAKERS 
(Application - 

Analysis/ 
Comm u n ication) 



Identify 
Rhueing 



Aurally 



Future 
Tense 

With 

•Going to" 



Identify 
Rhyming Words 
Fros Pictures 



Discriminate 
Au"ally 
r inal CtJ 



Discriminate 
Aurally 
Initial CthJ 
Final CthJ 



Discriminate 
Rurally 
Initial CkJ; 
Final CkJ 



Discriminate 
Aurally 
Initial CpJ 
r;nel CpJ 



Oiscrisinata: Discriminate 

Rurally • Anally 

Initial CgJ;: Initial CnJ ; 

Final CgJ ! Final CnJ 




Oiscriainatei Discriminate 
Aurally J Rv* ally 
Initial Ci J; ! Initial CbJ; 
Final CiJ ! Final CbJ 



Oiscriainate 
Aurally 
Initial CvJ ; 
Final CvJ 



Discriminate 
Aurally 
Initial CfJ ; 
Final CfJ 



Questions 

With 

•Where" * 
•What" 



Recogntaa 



ESL CURRICULUM DESIGN FOB CHQCTRM 0400604 IN COTES K - 3 
(3rd HI«-4eZOC TERM) 



HQN-CNBLISH 


: Present 






SPEAttHS 
(Knowledge/Pece 1 1 ) 

Linite enblish ■ 


: Tense Of 
j verb "Like" 


• Kertitives 


• Recognise 
! Simple Past 
! Tensa 


Recogniza 
9ooms In 
: A House 


: Oescriba 
: Activities 
i At Hoe* 


: Hake 
: Polita 
1 Requests 


: Rajoinoars 


! Recogniza 
: Different 
'. Foods 


: N«ne 

I Eating 
! Utensils 


! Kama 
5 Kitchen 
! Utensils 




SPEFKER5 
(Comprehension/ 
Recognition) 


Identify 
honey 


! Recognize 
Nuabers : 

I - 100 


Count 
1 - 100 


Tell 
Tiaa 


' Understand 
Tha 

Organization 
Of A Day 


Oascriba Tha 
Rr* ivities 
Of ^ha Day 


' Nana days 
Of Tna 
Week 


Naae The 

Months Of 
The Year 


Objective 
Pronouns 


' Describe 
ftmual ; 
Events 


Identify Different 
Clothing For 
Different 
Weather 


{ Recogniza 
! Future 
i Tense 


.Wecogniaa : 
! Oescriba !Uft k i 
A Scene JRight : 
J Location : 


SPEAKERS 
(Application - 

Analysis/ 
Communication) 


Oascriba 

Directional ! 
Movent 


Nasa 

Hi Id ; 
Annuls 


Nasa 

Oomestic 
Animals 


Sequence 
Events 


Impersonal: 
There 


Oascriba 
Outdoor 
Activities J 


Read 

for 

Information ! 


Simple Past Of ! 
Common Irregular! 
verba 


Commends 


Polite 
Request 


tntensif iers: 
■Too - 


AoVerba Of 
Tiaa 


'■ \ f 

Hdverba •fHk/Anauart 
Of :Oueet&en»: 
Manner :«ith t 











€3. CURRICU.UM OEStGN fop CHOCTAM CHILES EN IN WADES K - 3 
(4th NtNE-u£EX TERM) 



H0N*€N6LI9< 


: Adjectives 




SPBRKER5 
(Knowledge/Recall; 

UKITED EhSLISH 


! Of Feel ings 


* Physical 
: State 


• conjunctions: 
! g nnd«. # But«. 
! 'Or' 


• Conditional 


! Identify 
Feelings 


: Name 

» Feel ings 


: Simple 
: Commands 


i Recognize 
: Past Tensa 
! (It-regular) 


I Describe 
: Past 
Events 


: Recognize : Name 

! Different ! Oifferent 

: Seasons i Seasons 


: Cescriba : Recognize 

! Oifferent I Present 

' Scenes i Progreastva 




SPGRKCS5 
(Coaprehansion/ 
Paroujittion) 

13 O 3i : 


Identify 
Professions 


! Prepositions: 
Location 


Ovscribe 
Habitual 
Activities 


Identify 

Fare 

Animals 


Identify 

Jungle 

Animals 


Identify 

forest 

Animals 


Identify 

House 

Pats 


Re- tell 
A Story 


Express 

Eno Lions 
Orally 


Identify : Identify 
vehicles ; Months Of 
: The *eer 


: Use Ordinal Numtbers: 
Make : First Through 
An J Thirtieth 
Appointaent • 




<.ERLC n - j 

\ Coaaunication) 


ftff iraativa \ 

I* 9 1 
Question* 


Negative i 
t Ouestions I 

* « 


Quest ions 
With } 
•OV;"Ooa»" ! 

: 


Questions 
With 
•Oon't'; 
•Oeesn* t" 


Name 

Careers 4 
Profess ions : 


Oascriba 
Jdb* k 
Duties 


Future 

Tensa With ! 
"Hill" k : 


Oescriba 

Future 
Action 

• 


Questions 
With 

•How Much?" i 


P««t J Quest ions 1 
Progressiva ; Mith 

J -Which' 


Present ! verb 1 Verb 
Par tieiplas ! "To 8s M ! 'To Nava>«: 
As Subjects : * 


Passive : 



WjaaAiW 



StapU i 
ion*; t 
Vaa, Mb 

H 



: 



MffttTy t Count 
U%Urs I 30 



is: — 

Capital Uith 



LHUn 



Oiacriainat* 
Sounda 



Rsaoeiata 
Sound* 

Uith Softools 



| (]**> 

t : fM "Oid* 

jj : 



Siapla PMt 




; 


taantiftj : ; 
M And I Eating 
fMri Group* | UUn»il» 


Partitiv** ' 


Quvstions 
With *Qo 

You • . ; 


H«Va Polita : 
Raquaata 




Mi / fW : Habitual 
flu ill — - : Action: 
| Uifch "Ha** ! Si-pU 
[ i Pr**» wt 

i„ i 


Dauritrar* 
tiva> 

Rrfjactiv** 


Prvpo*it\on0 
. Qf Tim: 
1 ftf fcar 


Proposition* ' 
Of fiaa: ' 
, Bafara 



M^k^ I infimtiva: 

Sugr^tion*'. # Uka to' 




ftrttonwaai 



Sywraja* 



Contraction* 
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